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thirty thousand inhabitants, a member of the Totonac nation.
The Spaniards were received as friends. Its headman, or cacique,
gave to Cortes an account of the divided condition of the Aztec
Empire. The Totonacs were prepared to revolt, but they dared
not.
The Spaniards journeyed on to the city of Chiahuitzla, thir-
teen miles distant on the coast; four hundred iamanes, or car-
riers, were furnished them by Cempoalla. At Chiahuitztla, the
Spaniards encountered five Aztec tribute collectors, men richly
clad and haughty, who moved with bunches of flowers in their
hands and were followed by attendants with fans, who brushed
away the flies. These tribute collectors chided the Totonac chiefs
for rendering assistance to Cortes, and demanded as punishment
twenty young men and women for sacrifices. Then Cortes spoke
violently and insisted that the Totonacs throw the tribute col-
lectors into prison; and the Totonacs, with divided mind, com-
plied.
Then, in the night, Cortes procured the escape of two of the
collectors, had them brought to his own quarters, voiced regret
at the action of the Totonacs, and promised the release of their
companions as well.
The Totonacs, angered by the escape of the two collectors,
proposed to sacrifice their three companions. Cortes manifested
horror and insisted that the collectors be transferred to his fleet.
This was done. Then he sent all of the five on their way to
Montezuma. Thus, for the Totonacs, the die was cast; Cortes
had successfully betrayed them. They had no choice except to
go forward with Cortes.
Why did not the Indians counter guile with guile, lies with
lies, and the planned monstrousness (which we shall soon be-
hold) with planned monstrousness? The answer rests in the
fact that men and groups cannot swiftly recondition themselves
in fundamental attitudes and reactions. It rests in part on the
hypnotizing wonder awakened by the unpredictable behavior of
the Spaniards, and by their armament and horses, amid the
powerful suggestive effect of the prophecies now seemingly
being fulfilled. But in addition, no Mexican Indian could have
foreknown what it was that would ensue after the Spaniards
had become their masters.
The Spaniards climbed to the plateau of Mexico and there, as
Montezuma had dreaded, they encountered the Tlascalan nation.
After some bitter and inconclusive fighting (had the Tlascalans
kept it up, they would have worn down and exterminated the
Spaniards), Cortes, the master diplomat, persuaded the Tlas-